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THE PRATT INSTITUTE. 

'THE trade schools that belong to the department 
*■ of mechanic arts in the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, will have begun their Winter session by the 
time this issue of the paper reaches the hands of our 
readers. 

The class in carpentry includes practice in the 
practical construction of floors, doors, window- 
frames, partitions, sashes, shutters, wainscoting, 
baseboards, stairs, inside trimmings of all kinds. A 
model frame house will be constructed, sheathed, 
clapboard ed, and shingled by the pupils. Constant 
practice is given in laying out works and plans. 
There are also classes in blacksmithing, in the ma- 
chine shop, bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, 
house, fresco and sign painting. 

House and Fresco Painting. — The Master Paint- 
ers' Association of Brooklyn co-operates in the 
direction of the painting classes, and at the end of 
the term examinations are held, and certificates 
granted, with their approval. 

The equipment for the house painting class con- 
sists of screens containing doors, windows and 
wainscoting ; and for the fresco workers of booths, 
plastered on sides and ceiling, with varied forms of 
cove and cornice. 

House Painting. — The house painting course in- 
cludes both elementary and advanced classes ; the 
former having practice in the preparation of sur- 
faces, mixing paints, and plain painting on wood, 
brick and plaster surfaces ; and the latter in var- 
nishing and hardwood polishing, polish white, gild- 
ing, lining, graining, and paper hanging. 

Lectures are given on the harmony of colors, mix- 
ing of colors, proportion of oils and dryers, and the 
various materials used in painting. 

Sign Painting. — A special class in sign painting 
will be organized next year. The instruction will 
include preparation of suriaces, spacing and plain 
lettering, followed by ornamental lettering in gold 
and colors, and painting on glass and metal. 

.Fresco Painting.— Instruction is given in pre- 
paring walls and ceilings for calcimine, in lining, 
laying out work, making and applying pounce and 
stencil, and in putting on fiat and shaded orna- 
ments. 

Advanced Fresco Painting. — Applicants are ad- 
mitted only on approval of some member of the 
Master Painters' Association, or after giving satis- 
factory proof of proficiency in plain fresco paint- 
ing. 

Instruction is given by alternate practice in draw- 
ing and coloring designs in the Art Department, 
and in applying the same in fresco to the plastered 
wall. 

Tuition for Course of Six Months. 

Day classes, each §30 00 

t. • ,„„ oao IMachineshop ...2000 

• Evening classes, } AU ot her elaiseB,each.... 15 00 

Application blanks and all necessary information 
may be obtained upon application, by letter or iu 
person, at the office of the Institute, Ryerson street, 
between De Kalb and Willoughby avenues. 

F. B. Pratt, Secretary. 



The Adamant Manufacturing Company have 
secured the contract for supplying their Adamant 
wall plaster to the interior brickwork of the tower 
of the new Madison Square Garden. The tower is 
about three hundred and fifty feet in height, and is 
rectangular in form, after the style of an Italian 
Campanile. It is divided into a great number of 



stories, and it is said that the various stories will be 
fitted up as regular apartments. 

A rough coat of Adamant cement is first applied 
to the brickwork, and on this is placed a fine white 
glossy coating of a cement which rapidly becomes 
artificial stone, capable of resisting all the ordinary 
casualties so disastrous to common plaster. 

Adamant is particularly suitable for use in high 
buildings of all kinds, because it is of much less 
weight than lime mortar, and instead of being a 
dead weight, contributes great strength to the 
building. It adheres firmly to lath, brick, stone, or 
iron, and it will last as long as the building, for it is 
not liable to crumble, and will not crack or fall off, 
even in the case of leakage. 

A wall covered with Adamant is finished and com- 
pleted without the necessity of those frequent re- 
pairs that are inseparably connected with ordinary 
lime plaster. It is now being manufactured in 
thirty-five factories throughout the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Australia, and has been applied 
on thousands of buildings, both public and private, 
with universal satisfaction to architects, owners and 
builders. 



METAL CEILINGS. 

THE decoration of ceilings and walls with a metal 
sheathing continues with unabated vigor. Not 
only are school-houses, saloons and other buildings 
thus decorated, but the owners of private houses 
are appreciating the beauty and enduring qualities 
of the new metal wall hangings that are being intro- 
duced by Mr. H. S. Northrop, of No. 30 Rose Street, 
New York City. The accompanying cut represents 
one of the latest ceilings executed by him. Ab will 




be seen, there is a border of sunk panels, enclosing 
a series of square panels that are themselves divided 
into smaller panels, and surrounded by mouldings 
of metal that are expressly made to conceal the 
joints in the construction. The embossing may be 
in any style of decorative art. 

Mr. Northrop is about to bring out a series of 
magnificent designs in the various popular styles of 
interior decoration. Special attention will be given 
to the Renaissance, Louis XV., Louis XVI., Empire 
and Colonial styles. 

Mrs. Barnes-Bruce of Washington, D. C, and 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the well-known decorative 
artist, will, during the month of October, open a fine 
suite of rooms in New York, and establish a decora- 
tive business on a large scale at this important cen- 
ter. We have no hesitation in saying, from an in- 
spection of the work produced by Mrs, Barnes- 



Bruce, that she is the best artist in the United States 
in her particular line of work. She had been suc- 
cessful as an established artist in oil. When symp- 
toms of paralysis forced her to give up her work 
with the brush she transferred her experience and 
taste to every kind of decorative work, and is to-day 
in this line without a peer in originality in the 
decoration of textile fabrics, friezes, walls, ceilings, 
and so on. 

She has sent us a parcel of decorative work exe- 
cuted by her, in which there is a beautiful soft 
leather skin of a rich tan tint, decorated with a spray 
of chrysanthemums in reds and yellows, the leaves 
being yellow and dull green, all outlined in gold and 
orange. The ground of the pattern is a zig-zag de- 
vice of gold lines relieved with black. As a decora- 
tion for a small polished table, or to be used under a 
lamp, it is a splendid Idea. 

Another, original idea is a center mat for a rose 
bowl, with an original design consisting of a wreath 
of roses, with their leaves in beautifully blended 
natural colors, executed in hand wrought embroid- 
ery. The work Is executed on sheer cambric of the 
finest quality, daintily edged with a white silk fringe. 
Other examples of this lady's art work consist of sev- 
eral sets of embroidered doilies for fiDger bowls. 
The compositions are floral, each doily having a dif- 
ferent design. In one the design consists of dog 
roses in white silk outlined in pink silk, with golden 
crescents thrown on the field at intervals. Another 
is a beautiful rendering of embroidered strawber- 
ries, with soft green leaves and white flowers. An- 
other design has a border of pansy blossoms in their 
natural colors in silk embroidery. A beautiful pat- 
tern is the raspberry produced in white silk with 
green leaves. A design of buttercups in golden yel- 
low silk embroidery is wonderfully fine. These doi- 
lies are marvels of luxury and decorative art. 

We' hope in a forthcoming issue to give drawings 
of these and similar decorative objects, together 
with full instructions for the execution of the work. 

Mrs. Barnes-Bruce has decorated a number of cot- 
tages belonging to wealthy people at Saratoga, and 
has alBo had charge of the decoration of several 
houses in Washington. 



1UIR. J. F. DOUTHITT, the decorator, conducts 
* * * his business on the basis of employing only the 
best artists to carry out his contracts, with the result 
that the decoration will prove not only of more last- 
ing satisfaction to the owner of the building, but 
the value of the building itself is enhancedin a 
greater ratio, compared with the outlay, than if the 
decorations were carried out by inferior talent. 

He is at present decorating quite a number of 
mansions on Fifth avenue, New York City, and 
among them that of Dr. Keyes, situated on the cor- 
ner of ~4th street. There is a Moorish room, which 
has the walls decorated with an Arabic motive of in- 
terlacing lines, in blue, yellow and gold. The ceil- 
ing has a cove which is filled with Moorish ara 
basques, and the ceiling has a border of alternating 
rectangular and circular panels filled with Moresque 
interlacements in vivid color effects. 

The parlor has the walls decorated with a series of 
Renaissance panels, filled with pictorial scenes of 
figures and flowers after this style of ornament, but of 
a more virile conception. The walls are filled with 
panels of painted tapestry, and the frieze is of 
painted tapestry, with panels of Renaissance orna- 
ment. The ceiling is divided into panels, whose 
mouldings are formed of plastic relief, the outlying 
panels being filled with plastic ornament, and the 



She Dbgo^aipo^ and Fu^nishb^. 



large interior panels with cupids and festoons of 
flowers. 

The dining-room bas the trimmings and ceiling 
entirely composed of polished oak, while the walls 
are paneled with painted tapestries, having scenes 




A Panel in Painted Tapestry, by J. F. Douthitt's Ameri- 
can Tapestry Co., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

from Southern Italy, forming a rich and satisfactory 
mode of interior decoration. 

The work is still in the hands of the decorators, 
and when finished the house will be one of the finest 
on Fifth avenue. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

Wb have received from Mr. Franklin W. Smith of 
Boston, a copy of his " Design and Prospectus for 
the National Gallery of IIi6tory and Art at Washing- 
ton." The idea is one of immense extent and 
grandeur, and Mr. Smith proposes to have CoDgress 
accept a fund to be raised by private subscription 
for the erection of a National Gallery, just as it ac- 
cepted the Smithson bequest, as a foundation of the 
Smithsonian institution, which is under the control 
and patronage of the Government. 

According to the plans and elevations of this stu- 
pendous work, he proposes to have erected a vast 
Columbian Temple in reproducing the Parthenon at 



Athens, supplemented with American and historical 
galleries, illustrating the architecture and arts of 
various periods and nationalities. There is an 
Egyptian court, surrounded with pylons, sphinxes, 
and obelisks ; a Greek court containing a temple and 
theatre; a Byzautine court, a Persian court, an 
Arabian and Mogul court, a Gothic and several 
Indian courts, with reproductions of temples, pal- 
aces, and tombs. Galleries also containing casts and 
models of all architectural orders, inscriptions, bas- 
reliefs, and so on, all typical of the life, manners and 
art of ancient civilizations. 

The scheme is by no means the exaggeration of a 
dream, but it is the development df forty years of 
study, travel, and practical experience in architec- 
tural design, modeling and construction. 
. Mr. Smith's idea is that the National Gallery of the 
American Republic should surpass in architectural 
grandeur and extent all similar structures, and while 
magnificent in effect, will be thoroughly utilitarian. 
All expense in its construction, he states, will be in 
economical use for the elevation of the people. His 
design is that the millions of people in the United 
States that are unable to - spare either the time or 
money involved in a journey to Europe, to explore 
all that is glorious in art, should have the most noble 
monuments and art products of all ages reproduced 
in Washington for their especial education and de- 
light. There is no doubt but that the American im- 
agination requires expansion and development, and 
of all nations the American people most require an 
institution of the kind projected, where they may 
study and receive inspiration from the monuments 
of past civilization. It would be a vast university, 
free to every one, that would teach its lessons by 
means of the actual images of the treasures of all 
times, rather than by the feeble words of the pro- 
fessors. Its galleries would be filled with art works 
from all lands, belonging to all periods of time. 
There would be casts of statuary and the imple- 
ments of war, agriculture, commerce and domestic 
life, furniture, architecture, glasswork, carvings, 
weapons, musical instruments, models of ships, 
fortifications and cities, ceramics and textiles, lace, 
bronze, vessels in silver, gold, and other metals, 
mosaics, ivories, forgings, enamels, parchments, and 
bas reliefs, coins, metals, locks, toys, and soon. 

It will be inferred from what we have said that the 
aim of the projected institution is that it may Bean in- 
tellectual incitant to the nation at large. The method 
of study it presents Is one from which learned and 
unlearned may equally profit, whilst conttibutingto 
scholarship a vast and systematic treasure house of 
material. 

Mr. Smith proposes to ask Congress to set apart 
the Observatory Hill, which is in an out-of-the-way 
corner of Washington City, near the river, with the 
twenty-five acres belonging to it, and also to pur- 
chase by condemnation' two million dollars worth of 
property to the east of it, which, with the addition 
of the reclaimed land on the Potomac flats, would 
give all the land necessary for the completion of the 
design. Once begun, he is confident that the work 
will go on until finished. The prospectus is lavishly 
illustrated with many beautiful designs and poetic 
restorations of unique and antique models of archi- 
tecture. 

The scheme is not a mere collection of high- 
sounding phrases, but is a practical plan, with all 
the details worked out, so that the reader is exactly 
informed as to what Mr. Smith wishes to accom- 
plish, who has also figured out the expense, so that 
the cost can be estimated. The material for erecting 
the various buildings will not be costly granite or 
marble, but will be of concrete, made of sand and 
Roman cement, which is only one-fourth as expen- 
sive as the other materials, and whose practical 
value Mr. Smith has practically demonstrated in the 
building of the Casa Monica and the Villa Zorayda 
at St. Augustine, and the Pompeia at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. This material is well adapted 
to building, as it can be readily moulded into every 
variety of forms. The estimate of the entire cost of 
the National Gallery, using concrete, will be about 
ten millions of dollars, whereas it would require 
fifty millions of dollars if the buildings were con- 
structed of marble. 



Here will be collected reproductions and models 
of everything that can arrest the human mind with 
feelings of historic glory, classic renown, art, poetry, 
heroism, pleasure, triumph, self-sacrifice and death. 
The past, arrayed and arranged with all the skill of 
modern art, will stand forth vivid, intelligible and 
impressive, and history, to a large extent shorn of 
fable, will exhibit its true and heroic proportions. 
The only imperishable facts in life are the impres- 
sions that are left by the soul of man upon matter. 
The soul is our only immoral possession, and the 
fruits of man's labor are in the end valued only as 
they exhibit the movement of the soul that created 
them. This Is an age of .mental illumination by every 
kind of object teaching, and fresco and pillar, statue 
and enamel will tell their own graphic story of how 
they came to be possessed of fragments of man's 
living soul. 

Surrounding the buildings will be a park, contain- 
ing typical examples of modern dwellings from all 
parts of the earth, and this park will be named 
Istoria. The nobility of the scheme is self-evident, 
and its author asks the nation to halt for a moment 
in its mad race for material development, and con- 
sider the enormous value to the country at large 
that would result from such, a- Renaissance of the 
human intellect, as would flow from the creation of 
this National Temple of Knowledge. Such a realm 
of historical facts and art products, illustrating the 
development, grandeur and decay of past ages, 
would be especially interesting to all educators, and 
to all lovers of knowledge of art and all noble minded 
citizens, who contend for the highest intelligence of 
the people as the best security for free institutions. 

Mr. Smith advocates a propaganda of public pro- . 
motion of his vast and disinterested work. He calls 
upon the people at large to discuss his idea and 
stimulate public opinion towards legislation for its 
establishment. 

The prospectus is on sale with prominent art deal- 
ers and booksellers in cities and towns, and is sold 
for fifty cents a copy, postpaid. Orders can be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Propaganda, 1419 F street, 
Washington, D. C. .. 

Landseer's pathetic and -beautiful picture, " The 
Shepherd's Grave," is the frontispiece of the Octo- 
ber number of the Magazine of Art. The shepherd 
is sleeping his last sleep under the sod, while his 
faithful collie stands disconsolate over bis grave. 
Every one who loves dogs, and more especially every 
one who loves collies^ will want this picture. The 
opening article is on "The Two Salons," and is from 
the pen of Walter Armstrong. The illustrations are 
from the pictures described; and are capital. The 
second part of " The Dragon of Mythology, Legend, 
and Art " is given. From dragons we turn to " A 
Waif of Renaissance Sculpture," by Stephen 
Thompson, which refers to the tomb of Barbara 
Ordelaffli, built A. D. 14(56. " The Ladies Walde- 
grave," who are given a full-page picture, which 
justify the honor by their bpauty and grace. The 
engraving is from Sir Joshua's famous painting. 
David Cox and Peter De Wlnt are the subjects of an 
illustrated paper apropos of a volume that has just 
appeared devoted to these two painters. Iu the pa- 
per on " The Romance of Art," by Leader Scott, we 
are told of the happy life of the sculptor Amman- 
nanati and his wife, the poetess Laura. The next 
paper is on "Animal Painters, Past and Present," 
and is illustrated with engravings from the works 
of Landseer, Straub, Rubens, Paul Potter, and some 
modern painters. Copious notes bring the number 
to a close. Cassell Publishing Company, 35 cents a 
number ; $3.50 a year in advance. 

"A Gibl in the Karpathians," by Menie Muriel 
Dowie, is one of the latest books published by the 
Cassell Publishing Co. of New York City. The book 
is written by a young and healthy girl, who suddenly 
finds herself in Slav surroundings, and who revels 
in all the wildness of life that is to be in found in 
East Galicia on the Russian frontier. The merits of 
the book are a certain brightness of narrative resulting 
from the insouciant attitude of the writer as a trav- 
eler, and the preservation of her youthful gaiety 
amid scenesthat are calculated to roughen the sensi- 
bilities of the ordinary civilized being. The book is 



